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Introductory. 



At a meeting of citizens held at the PoIiiDe Court 
Room, on Monday evening, June 12, it wus voted to cel- 
ebrate, in a fitting manner, on the 4th of July next, the 
one hundredth anniversary of the organization of the town 
of Amherst, and the following gentlemen were appointed 
a committee to consider the matter, and report at a meet- 
ing at the same place, on Wednesday evening, June 14 : 



Levi Stockbriilge, 
GeoT^e Montague, 
H. D. Feiiring, 
L. D. HiUs. 
J. L. Skinner, 
H. J. Cate, 
C. W. Lesaej, 

E. F. Cook, 
J. P. Gray, 
W. W. Smith, 
Flnvel Gftylord, 
J. H. M. Leianil, 
O. F. Bigelow, 
J. L. LoTell, 

F. P, Aineworth, 
Cbarlee Kellogg, 
Bansom Covle*, 



Harrison Ingram, 
M. W. Howard. 
Watson W. Cowles, 
Jotin B, Brown, 
A. R. Cashman, 
W. L. Robert*, 
Asa Adams, 
A. J. Robinaon, 
J. E. Read, 
A. P. Merrick, 
V C. L. Goodale, 
Stetson Hawley, 
K. B. Bridgman, 
P. D. Spaolding, 
L. M. Alien, 
Noah Dickinson, 
J. A. Pierce. 
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IV INTRODUCTORY. 

The Committee of Arrangements met at the Police 
Court Room, according to appointment, on Wednesday- 
evening, June 14. J. L. Skinner was chosen chairman, 
and H. M. McCloud secretary. The following commit- 
tees were then chosen : 

President of the Day. — Hon. Levi Stockbridge. 

Chief Marbbal. — J. L. Skinner. 

Sbcbbtaby and Treasuheh. — H. M. McCloiid. 

Manaoing Comjiittee. — Hon. Levi Stockbridgc, Dr. Edward Hitcbcock, 
Dr. H. J. Calc. 

Committee on Orator. — Hon. Levi Stockbridge, George Montague, 
H. M. McCloud. 

CouuiTTEE ON Geoi:nds.— W. W. Hunt, P. D. SpaulJLng, A. P. Mer- 
rick, W. W. Smith, Flavel Gaylord, Harvey White. 

Committee on Refreshments. — Ransoin CowIob, R. W. Stratton, J. 
P. Gray, J. A. Pierce, Noali Dickinson, J. E. Read, A, J. Robinson, 
M. W. Howard, W. L. Roberta, Stetson Hawloy, J. B. Brown, Asa 
Adams, A. P. Merrick, Charles Kellogg, H. D. Fearing. 

Committee on Finance.— C. W. Lessey, A. R. CuBhinan, F. P. Ains- 
worth, R. B. Bridgman, Harrison Ingram, 0. G. Couch. 

Committee on Flags, Gunb, Ammunition, &c. — Capt. T. W. Sloan, 
W. B. Grares, J. L. LoveU, H. H. Goodell. 

Committee on Mnsic— J. L. Skinner, E. B. Pitts, L. H. Allen, W. S. 
Westcott, A. A. Southwick. 

Committee on Fieewoeks. — Henry Holland, I.ieut. C. A. L. Totten, 
Charles Deuel, Watson W. Cowlea, Fred. P. Baker. 

Committee ok Invited 6 1'ESTa.— Samuel C. Carter, E. F. Cook, O. F. 
Bigelow. 

The Committee voted unanimously to invite M. F. 
Dickinson, Jr., of Boston to deliver the Address, and the 
invitation was accepted. 

At subsequent meetings of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, it was 

Voted, To have the celebration at Amherst College 
Grove, (formerly Baker's Grove). 
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INTRODUCTORY. V 

Voted, That the Amherst Cornet Band be engaged to 
furnish music for the occasion. 

At a Town Meeting held June 22nd, it was voted to 
appropriate $250 for the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the organization of the town, and $100 ad- 
ditional for the publication of the history of the town. 

The celebration of the one hundredth birtliday of the 
Town and of our National Independence was ushered in 
by a salute of 38 guns, about sunrise, and the ringing of 
bells and other demonstrations made by the younger por- 
tion of the community contributed to make early risers of 
most of our citizens. Although not on the regular pro- 
gramme of the day, the procession of Antiques and Hor- 
ribles, which marched and countermarched through the 
streets, about 6 o'clock, attracted a large number of peo- 
ple, and was quite a creditable display. 

At 9.30 o'clock the procession formed on the common, 
under the leadership of Capt. J. L. Skinner, Chief Mar- 
shal. After the Amherst Comet Band came all the Sun- 
day Schools in town, citizens on foot, and a long line of 
carriages. Arriving at the Grove, after music by the 
Band, prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. D. W. Marsh, of 
North Amherst. Hon.- Levi Stockbridge, President of 
the day, then delivered an address of welcome, speaking 
substantially as follows : 

Fellow Cctizens, Ladies and Gentlemen : In behalf of 
the municipal officers of the town of Amherst, and the gen- 
eral committee of an-angements, I bid you all a most cor- 
dial welcome to all the festivities and enjoyments of this 
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Tl INTRODUCTOBT. 

occasion. The century is completed since the American 
colonies declared themselves independent of the mother 
country, and to-day forty millions of people, occupying a 
territory sweeping away thousands of miles from ocean to 
ocean, and from the St. Johns to the Rio Grande, by one 
spontaneous outburst make the land resound with sounds 
of joy and gladness. Let the multitudes shout and sing ; 
let the thunder of cannon echo from hill-top to mountain, 
and from valley to valley, and deep in our heart of hearts 
may all cherish emotions of joy, praise and thanksgiving, 
for all the way in which the Lord has led us these hun- 
dred years ; for surely he has dealt by us as he has dealt 
by no other people. Compared with other nations we 
were then a feeble people ; now we are one of the great 
powers of the globe ; influential, honored and respected 
by all, whatever their attainments in civilization. A 
hundred years ago we occupied only a narrow strip of 
country along the Atlantic seaboard ; now we cover the 
continent, and localities then far away in the western 
wilds and known only by name as the council and trading 
posts of the venturesome pioneer and red man, have by 
improved facilities of travel and transport, been brought 
to our very doors ; have become great commercial empo- 
riums, with hundreds of thousands of inhabitants, and 
where are gathered the products of all climes and all peo- 
ples, and the institutions of the most.advanced civilization. 
The wilderness and the solitaiy country are dotted all 
over with farm houses and productive farms, and the flock 
and herd are grazing on the native haunts of the elk and 
bufl'alo. Our great lakes and rivers, , whose waters were 
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INTRODUCTORT. VU 

undisturbed but by the bark canoe or the waterfall, have 
become busy avenues of transport for the commerce of a 
continent, or converted into power to give force to the 
machinery of an endless variety of manufacturing indus- 
tries. But a hundred years of progress has not been alone 
in material objects. The long trial has proved that a 
government by the people and for the people, is strong 
enough to withstand the disintegrating influences of peace 
and war, to secure and protect all the rights of the indi- 
vidual, and to perpetuate itself to future generations. 
Great systems of education, free to all, have been thought 
out and firmly established, and institutions of religion, be- 
nevolence and higher learning built up and endowed ; and if 
we are not the pioneers, we lead the van of the advancing 
hosts of modern civilization. All this is the result of a 
century of American independence, and should lead us to 
exclaim, "Verily, what hath the Lord wrought," But 
while we, the people of Amherst, sympathize with, and 
participate in the general national rejoicing of the day, 
we have occasion for joy and thanksgiving that is pecu- 
liarly local to ourselves, for we have now completed a 
century since our fathers declared themselves independ- 
ent of the mother country. Old Hadley, and set up by 
permit of the legislature, a municipal government of their 
own. This revolution was bloodless, though not unat- 
tended with opposition, but from separation until the 
present time, the most fraternal relations have existed be- 
tween the mother and daughter, and each has rejoiced in, 
and given a helping hand to aid the prosperity of the 
other. Though the child has outgrown the parent in 
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VIU INTRODDCTOET. 

population and wealth, she has not in beauty, virtue or 
intelligence, and to-day salutes her with filial honor and 
regard. But here I trench on ground to be occupied by 
one of Amherst's eloquent and accomplished sons, the 
orator of the day, and it only remains for me to announce 
the programme of our grove exercises. 

At the close of President Stockbridge's remarks, and 
singing by the Amherst Quintette Club, the Declaration 
of Independence was read by Rev. Henry F.Allen. The 
President then introduced the orator of the day, M. F. 
Dickinson, Jr., of Boston. 
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Historical Address. 



The people of the United States are this year upou a 
pilgriniiige. Their Mecca is the City of Brotherly Love ; 
the shrine toward which their feet are hastening is the 
old State House of Pennsylvania — Independence Hall. 
It is not the unequided international display on Faimiount 
Park which offei^s the largest attractions to the thoughtful 
stranger who now for the first time finds himself in Phil- 
adelphia. The magnificent expanse of the Exhibition, 
crowded with the garnered wealth of industry and art 
from every quarter of the globe, must, after all, yield the 
chief place of interest to the ancient building on Chest- 
nut street, where the Declaration of Independence was 
first pronounced. Whether viewed in the light of those 
issues which its authore understood to be involved in that 
gi'eat historic act, or of the imporiant results which have 
already grown out of it — results which have far exceeded 
the largest expectations of the men of 1776— nsr of the 
still more momentous interests which still lie undisclosed 
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10 THE DECLARATION. 

io the future, the Declamtion of Independence stands 
preeminent among the events of modern times. Its only 
rival in American revolutionaiy histoiy is the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Each was typical of the patriot struggle — 
Bunker HOI, of the experiences of the war ; the Becla- 
ration, of the great social and political principles which 
the war for Independence vindicated and estahlished. 
On the one hand, the defeat of the New England yeo- 
manry on the 17th of June, 1775, proved to be, in its 
results, a great victory ; and such, to a large extent, 
were the experiences of the American araiy throughout 
that entire struggle. It lost many of its battles, but it 
steadily advanced its cause. On the other hand, the 
Declaration of Independence first massed and fonnulated 
all the ideas upon which colonial opposition to the policy 
of the Crown really rested. It became like the pilliu' of 
cloud and of fire ; it rose ever in the advance, leading the 
way, through the weaiy days and anxious nights of eight 
years of disheartening war. It has been said that " it 
embodied so faithfully the current thought of Americans 
as to miiTor the soul of the nation ;" and Mr. Buckle 
styles it " that noble declai-ation, which ought to be hung 
up in the nursery of eveiy king, and blazoned on the 
porch of every royal palace." As much superior as ideas 
are to mere force, so much grander, as we estimate it to- 
day, was the proclamation of American liberty in Phila- 
delphia, in '76, than the vindication of American prowess, 
at Charlostown, in '75. Massachusetts, therefore, may 
well yield to Pennsylvania the preeminence in this year 
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of jubilee. The metropolis of New England concedes 
that the highest honoi-s of the centennial commemoration 
belong to her sister city upon the banks of the Delaware. 
Let the granite shaft at Charlestown do obeisance to-day 
to the greater niune and higher fame of Independence 
Hall ! 

[ThM portion of tlie address nliich coottiiiied a discussinci of the 
couditiou of the colonies wh^n the treaty of Paris, in 1763, settled 
the preemineuce of the English speaking race upon the North Ameri- 
ciui continent, of the causes wliich led to the dispute iviili the mother 
coiiiftry, and of the events whieh ended in the necessity of indepen- 
deuue is necessarily omitted. Some accoimt was given of the leading 
statesmen of the Revolutionary era. Of the most distinguished Itev- 
oluCii^nary patriot of Western Massachusetss, the orator spoke as 
follows ;] 

No true son of Western Massachusetts would fail to 
discern and point out, in this remarkable group, the peer- 
less star of Northampton — Joseph Hawley. The histo- 
rian, Bancroft, places him in the highest rank among the 
leaders of the Revolutionary period, Ilildreth associates 
his name with those of Otis, Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
and says that, of the country members in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, none had so much indu- 
ence as Mr. Hawley. For years he was the foremost 
lawyer of this ancient county of Hampshire, and of West- - 
em Massachusetts. He was the intimate friend and 
constant adviser of Samuel AdanLs in the Provincial Con- 
gresses. Hampshire county and the Comraonweidth owe 
much to his wisdom and his worth. He was bom in 
Northampton in 1724, was a graduate of Yale in 1742, 
studied divinity, and preached several years, but was 
never settled. Though at first violently opposed to Ed- 
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12 JOSEPH HAWLET. 

wards's theological views, he afterwards became their 
earnest advocate. He was a chaplain in the French and 
Indian wai-, and took part in the seige of Louisburg. The 
report is that he began the practice of law in Northamp- 
ton about 1749, He became one of the three leaders of 
the Hampshire bar, which included all west of Worcester 
county. His only rivals were Col. Worthington of Spring- 
field and Mr. Lyman of Suffield, then included in Massa- 
chusetts. Under these men the Hampshire bar was 
raised from a position below mediocrity to one of unusual 
brilliancy. In their day, it was established as a rule of 
practice, that three years study should be required of stu- , 
dents at law, before their admission to the responsible 
duties of the profession, a rule which, I regret to say; 
afterwards fell into disuse. Mr. Ilawley lived in great 
simplicity. The latch-string oT'his house was ne^'er with- 
drawn, and he used no bar, bolt, nor key. No man here- 
abouts at all approached him in the public esteem ; for 
he was pious, devout, generous, public-spirited and elo- 
quent. In the General Court, of which he was frequently 
a member, he excelled all in the soundness of his reason 
and judgment, and the prudent firmness with which he 
maintained his ^ws. After the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
the English ministry intimated to the legislature of the 
Massachusetts colony that- restitution was expected for 
those officers of the 6rown who had suffered loss of prop- 
erty in attempting to enforce that obnoxious statute. 
The form of the answer of the Genend Court was sug- 
gested by Maj. Ilawley. He opposed any relief, except 
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JOSEPH HAWLEY. 13 

on condition of a general amnesty. In the debate upon 
this question, he. first announced the doctrine that Pariia- 
ment had no riglit to legislate for America. James Otis 
rose in his place to thank Mr. Hawley for taking this 
position, saying it was farther than he himself had yet 
gone in the House. The next year Mr. Hawley wwa cen- 
sured, and suspended from practice in the courts, for ex- 
pressing political sentiments too liberal to suit the govern- 
ment; but he was restored before 1770. So intimate 
and friendly were his relations with Samuel Adams that 
the latter relied much upon the thorough legal knowledge 
and excellent discretion of his faithful fellow laborer; and 
he often wrote to Mr. Hawley, unbosoming his plans, his 
fciirs and his hopes. Mr. Hawley had a deep religious 
nature, out of which flowed all the springs of motive and 
conduct. "Don't put oft' the boat," cried some timid 
one in the General Court, in 1774; "Don't put oft' the 
boat till you know where you will land." "God will 
bring us to a safe hai'borj" was the intrepid and tinist- 
ful reply of the patriot of Ilampshii'e. 

When the Mjissachusetts delegates to the first Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia had peached the Con- 
necticut river, they received a letter of .advice from 
the wise counsellor of Northampton. "We must fight," 
said he, " if we cannot otherwise rid oursplves of Biitish 
taxation. The form of goveroment enacted for us by the 
British parliament is evil against right, utterly intolei'a- 
ble to every man who has any idea or feeling of right 
or liberty. » * « * Fight we must, 
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14 JOSEPH HAWLET. 

finally, unless Britain retreats. * * * Qy^ ^ 

salvation depends upon a persevering union. Every 
grievance of any one colony must be held as a grievance 
to the whole, and some plan must be settled for a contin- 
uiition of congresses, even though congresses will soon be 
declared by Pariiameiit to be high treason." And again 
in the autumn of 1775, when Congress seemed to hesitate 
to assume powers of government, Hawley's keen eye was 
the first to discern that a state of revolution demanded 
and justified such an extreme measui'e ; and from his seat, 
in the Provincial Congiess at Watertown, he wrote to 
' Samuel Adams at Philadelphia: "The eyes of all the con- 
tinent are Cistenod upon your body, » * * 
It is time for you to fix on periodical annual elections — 
nay, to form into a parliament of two houses." After the 
Declaration of Independence, the excitements of politics 
were much less felt in Massachusetts than before, and we 
find little recorded of the subsequent career of this distin- 
guished commoner of Hampshire. He did not practice 
hiw after 1774, though he aftenvwds occasionally presided 
in the Court of sessions as the oldest magistrate. He 
died childless in -1788, at the age of 64. All of us, to- 
day, who claim share in the renown of this ancient county, 
owe him, as our civic father, a debt of gnititude. His 
name shiill be remembered and honored so long as the 
principles he defended, and the institutions he helped es- 
tablish, shall find defenders among a free and enlightened 
people. 

By a pleasant coincidence, this year of the National 
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centennial also marks the centennial of the town of Am- 
herst. True, she is somewhat more than one hundred 
years old; but, by the record, she is first styled a town 
in 1776. In the following extract from the legislative 
proceedings of that period, we find the first o^cial recog- 
nition of "The Town of Amherst." 

''■In Comicil, Avg'' 27, 1776. 

AVhereas it is represented to this Board that the Selet;t- 
men of Amherst have made a])plication at the Powder 
mill at Andover by 8imon Smith, with proper certificates, 
agreeable to a resolve passed in June last, and by some 
misappreheiision the s'* town hiis been disappointed in 
receiving tne same; and it being Judged expedient that 
the town be furnished forthwith with the powder aforesaid, 
as 'tis said some of it is wanted for the use of the troops 
destined for Canada in their march through the woods to 
Skeensborough. 

Ordered, that the Oommissaiy General be diiected to 
deliver to Mr. Simon Smith one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds weight of gun-powder lor the Town of Amher.st, 
he paying therefor at the rate of 5] a lb. to t*" s'' Com- 
missary." 

From the earliest occupation of the territory until the 
year 1753, this place was called "New Swamp," " lladley 
Fanns," "East Farms," "East Hadley," or "Iladley 3d 
Precinct.*' At that date. South lladley having been in- 
corporated a district, this became^" Hadley 2d Precinct," 
and in the year 1759 was incorporated as the "District of 
Amherst." The tei'm precinct was an ecclesiastical desig- 
nation; it meant simply a parish, and wfis. a division of a 
town having power of levying taies to^upporta minister. 
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\ A district, however, enjoyed a complete town organiza- 
O' tioa, with full town powers, except the right to send rep- 
resentatives to the General Court. 

The act of District incorporation was signed February 
13j 1759. In the Bill, as it passed through its several 
stages, the name is left blank. This appears usually to 
^ have been the case with the newly created districts of 
that period. The right of naming them was treated 
as a prerogative of the Colonial Governor, who generally 
assigned the name when he affixed his signature to the 
bill. There is nothing in the State archives^to show the 
reason which influenced Governor Pownall to call the new 
distriit Ainkerst. But the fact appears on the records 
that he was on terms of friendship with Gen. Jeffrey Am- 
herst, who had just received his appointment from the 
King, and who shortly after became tlie hero of Louisburg, 
at the famous seige of that town in which troops from 
ILimpshire county bore a con.=picuously gallant part. To 
name the district after so renowned a soldier was an act 
of graceful courtesy on the part of the colonial Governor, 
and must have been not only highly gratifying to the 
Genend himself, but especially pleasing to his Monarch. 
Iladley was settled in 1659, by men from Weathers- 
field and Hartford, who took their minister, Mr. Russell, 
and moved up the river into the remoter wilderness, 
because they could not agree with their brethren upon some 
matters touching church affairs. The original grant to 
the settlers included the present towns of Amherst, 
Granby and South Iladley, besides Hadley herself, on this 
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side the river, and Hatfield on the west. Those pioneers 
were brave men. It required no little fortitude, and ho 
small faith, to take a stand on this outpost of civilization, 
and to establish homes in the unbroken forest. But they 
chose wisely. Here, in this fairest intervale of New Eng- 
land, where the valley broadens eastward to the heights 
on which we stand, flanked by the protecting ridge of Hol- 
yoke on tlie south, and the more broken outlines of Sugar 
Loaf and Toby on the north, our fathers planted the 
peaceful, wide-streeted, river^n circled town. Their de- 
seenilants have clung with loyal devotion to the ancient 
homesteads. The Smiths, the Boltwoods, the Montagues, 
the Marshes, the Cowles, the Nashes, the Churches, the 
Kelloggs, the Dickinsons, the Cooks, the Eastmans, the 
Ingrams, the Whites, the Warners, the Porters and the 
Gaylords, who, from generation to generation, have con- 
tributed so handsomely to swell the census of Eastern 
Hampshire, all trace their descent from some one of the 
original "adventurers" at Hadley, or from others who 
soon followed to that new settlement. Amherst, fairest 
of her daughters, on this day of jubilee sends greeting 
from these shining slopes to the venerated mother of 
Eastern Hampshire. Peaceful, wide-streeted, river-encir- 
cled still, just as the founders left her, she nestles there 
among her majestic elms, and dreams of the past. Two 
hundred years ago was the heroic period of her history. 
Within the house of her first minister, sheltered not less 
by his watchful care tlian by the sympathy of the entire 
body of that free community, the Regicides found refuge 
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and rest. Sir Walter Scott has compelled this historic 
circumstance to do service to fiction in his charming tale, 
"Peveril of the Peak," where the romantic story of 
General Goffe's Sabbath exploit is detailed by the 
Puritan soldier, Major Bridgenorth.* Throughout King 
Phillip's war, which exactly two hundred years ago was 
ravaging the villages of the Connecticut, Hadley was the 
headquarters of the army of defence, and her sons shed 
their blood in almost every eocounter of that fierce and 
cruel conflict. Glorious old town ! Mother of us all ! 
Though not now called by thy name, we are still a part 
of thee, and thy history and thy fame it shall ever be 
our pride to preserve and defend. 

The common uplands or outer commons lying in East 
Hadley, now comprising the town of Amherst, were first 
divided among the Hadley proprietors in the year 1703. 
The work was done by Capt. Aaron Cooke, Lieut Nehe- 
miah Dickinson and Samuel Porter, town measurers. 
These lands, lying between the Hadley line on the west, 
Equivalent or Pelham lands on the east, the Brookfield road 
on the south, and Mill River on the north, were laid out in 
three divisions, separated by highways forty rods in width. 
The western and middle (first and second), divisions, 
were each 240 rods wide; the eastern, (third,) was con- 
siderably wider. In 1754, Hadley reduced the western 
highway to twenty rods in width, and the eastern to 
twelve rods. In 1788, Amherst narrowed these highways 
to six rods. Every inhabitant was to have a lot in the 
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first or second division, which wore reckoned of equal 
vttlue, and also in the third, which was of less value. ' In 
the former allotment, the head of a family drew 26;^ acres ; 
a man (over sixteen) without a family, drew half as much. 
In, the eastern division a householder drew 41 J- acres, 

Mr. Judd, the accomplished historian of Hadley, a man 
whose abilities and attainments fitted him for the highest 
historical work, says there is no definite information show- 
ing when men first began to plant themselves in Amherst, 
fir.'jt called East Hadley. A Hatfield man, Mr. Foote, is 
said to have put up a rude dwelling in East Amherst, just 
north of where the second parish meeting house .stands, 
as early as 1703. He expected to get a living there by 
hunting and fishing, but failed and abandoned the place, 
which long after continued to be called " Foote-foUy 
Swamp." While danger was apprehended from the In- 
dians, there was little disposition to occupy outlying lands 
of the to^s ; but after the close of "Father KoUe's War,"* 
in the full of 1725, this impediment was removed, so 
that at the years 1727 or 1728 we may safely phu;e the 
first permanent settlement of this town. After the origi- 
nal survey and allotment by Hadley in 1703, these lands 
were undoubtedly much improved, some portion of them 
was cleared and fenced, and the way prepared for the first 
permanent dwellers. In 1731 the number of actual set- 
tlers was eighteen, viz : John Ingram, Sr., John Ingram, 
Jr.,' Ebenezer Kellogg, John Cowls, Jona. Cowls, Samuel 
Boltwood, Samuel Ilawley, Nathaniel Church, John Wells, 
Aaron Smith, Nath'l Smith, Richard Chauncey, Stephen 

•Ssid Id twTe been Imtigittd b; the Jeiuit, FaUuT RmIs*. 
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Smith, John Nash, Jr., Joseph Wells, Ebenezer Scoville, 
Ebenezer Ingrain and Ebenezer Dickinson. After this date 
the growth of the precinct must have been rapid, for in 
1758 its population had become greater than that of the 
mother town, and in 1790 Amherst had about 1200 inhab- 
itants, while Hadley had only some 600. The first per- 
manent settler in the Eastern Division was John Morton, ' 
who built his house about the year 1745. 

On the fifth of January, 1730, a committee was ap- 
pointed by Hadley to lay out a burying ground here. In 
June, 1734, John Ingram and others petitioned the Gen- 
eral Court to be made a separate precinct. Hadley sent 
Capt. Luke Smith to Boston to oppose it, and it appears 
that the opposition was then effectual, for in December fol- 
lowing we find the same application successfully repeated. 
The petition was that they might be constituted Hadley 
third precinct, with a territory seven miles long by two 
and three-fourths miles wide, bounded by Sunderland, the 
Bay Road, Equivalent, or Pelham, lands, and Hadley 
Commons, and it was granted on condition that the precinct 
should build a meeting house, and settle a learned Ortho- 
dox minister in three years. The first precinct meeting 
was held October 8th, 1735, when it jvas voted to hire a 
minister and build a meeting-house. David Parsons, Jr., 
the first pastor, was a Harvard graduate, and began to 
preach here in 1735. His aceeptiince of the call was as 
follows: "Comply'd with tlie request of the inhabitants 
of the third precinct of Hadley, per me David Parsons, 
Jr." His ordination, however, did not occur until 1739. 
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His annual salary varied from sixty to eighty 'pounds 
sterling, besides one hundred good loads of wood. This 
was the highest salary paid in the neighborhood, except 
that of Mr. Hooker at Northajnpton, Mr. Parsons died 
here in 1781, and was succeeded the next year by his son 
David Parsons, D, D, This settlement was bitterly op- 
posed by Capt. Ebenezer Mattoon and others, and it was 
in consequence of this quairel that the second parish was 
formed at the East Street in 1782 or 1783. The first 
meeting-house in the town was begun in 1738, but was 
not finished until 1753, though meetings were held in it 
prior to 1742. It stood within the present College 
grounds, on the Observatory site. In 1749 it XVas voted 
to hire a suitable person "to blow the Kunk." This was 
the signal for public woi-ship and meetings. There seems 
to have been some disagreement among the settlers, as to 
where the meeting-house should be located. At first it 
was voted to set it "up the hill, east of John Nash's, 
house;" a month later, November 25, they voted to set 
it " near the Hartling Stake," so called. In December 
they changed the place again, and finally in 1738, they 
restored the proposed building to the site originally 
chosen, where it was built. This "Hartling Stake" was 
a noted spot, often mentioned in the early history of the 
town, and was near the place where the Amherst House 
now stands. 

I must not omit to notice the bitter controversy which 
arose in connection with the building of the second meet- 
ing house just before the Revolution. It shook the eceles- 
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iastical and social foundations of the town, and engen- 
dered feuds which had not been forgotten seventy-five 
yeavs Inter. Owing to the increase of population, the old 
house had become too smaU for the worshippers, and in 
1771 the question of building a new one began to be agi- 
tated. The first permanent settlers had located near 
what is now the centre village, and there the meeting- 
house was naturally placed. The more eligible lota were 
thus taken up early, so that the principal accessions in 
later years were in the outskirts, around what are now 
the north and south villages. At length these outskirts 
came to contain a majority of the population and church- 
goers, and taking advantage of soQie family rivalries, and 
of the natui-al jealousy of the extremes against the centre, 
a plan was formed of dividing the District into two parts 
by an east and west lino through the centre, each part to 
constitute a separate District, and eventually a new town. 
At a District meeting held Januaiy 13, 1772, a majority 
voted in favor of the proposed division. But as this mo^'e 
involved legal difficulties and, necessary delays, another 
meeting was held April 14, 1773, when a considerable ma- 
jority voted "to build two new meeting-houses, at the joint 
expense of the whole District." Neither of these was to be 
located near the centre, a plan which would throw the 
heaviest share of the cost on the wealthy tax-payers liv- 
ing there, and at the same time leave them farthest 
removed from the new houses. The number of real estate 
owners in town, when the controversy began, was 120, 
of whom 70 — a good majority — were opposed to any divi- 
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sion, and in favor of placing the new meeting-house near 
the site of the old one. But in addition to the 120 land 
owners, there were about 25 legal voters, at the ends of 
the District, — mostly farmer's sons — to whom their 
fathers had conveyed small tracts of land, to enable them, 
as the law then was, to vote on the question at issue. 
These made a cleai' majority in favor of building two 
houses. In this dilemma, the seventy heads of families — 
living mostly in the centre village — ajjplied to the Legis- 
lature for a stay of proceedings and a hearing. Their 
petition stated that the total ratable estate in Amherst, 
exclusive of what was held by non-residents, was 
£7,597.5, of which the petitionoi-s owned £4,220.13; that 
they and their fathers were the original settlers of the 
District, who bore the principal pai-t of the burden of 
beginning and bringing forward the settlement at first ; 
of building a meeting-house ; of supporting the ministry, 
and aU other charges; and had continued to bear the 
gi-eater part of expenses of every kind from the original 
settlement of the Parish to that day. They represented 
the injustice of requiring them to pay the larger part of 
the cost of the two meeting-houses, when they were to be 
deprived of the advantages then enjoyed, as the divicling 
line between the new paiishes, coming at the centre of 
' the town, would leave them in the outskirts ; they em- 
phasized the fact that the whole territoiy was not too 
large for one town and one congregation, and that to 
make the partition would be to create " two weak, anS 
already ruined," societies; and they concluded with this 
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urgent appeal : " Your petitioners further represent that 
they have never used any undue method to multiply their 
voters, choosing rather to want a majority than to procure 
it by unfair means. And now, finding all attempts of 
accommodation to be in vain ; and despairing of justice 
without the interposition of Legislative power, they pray 
the attention of your Excellency and Honors to their un- 
happy situation." On the 18th of June following, the 
Legislature passed an order, staying all proceedings rela- 
tive to the building of any new meeting-house or meeting- 
bouses in the District, excepting upon or near the spot 
where the house then stood; and February 4, 1774, a 
committee, consisting of Artemas Ward of the Council, 
and Mr. Pickering and Col, Bacon of the House, was di- 
rected to repair to Amherst, view the same, hear the par- 
ties, and make report ; and it was ordered " that the 
Inhabitants in the mean time wholly surcease all proceed- 
ings relative to building any new meeting-house or meet- 
ing-houses in said District," This action of the Legisla- 
ture and the coming on of the war, seem to have put an 
end to the plan for dividing the town, though the social 
breach was not healed during that generation. The' new 
■ meeting house in the centre was not built until 1788, 
some five or six years after the second parish had been 
formed at the East Street. 

Although Amherst was incorporated a District in 1759, 
it did not enjoy the right of representation in the Legis- 
lature until the opening of the Revolution. Its first sep- 
arate representative was Nathaniel Dickinson, Jr., who 
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was sent to the first Provincial Congress, which met at Sa- 
lem, adjourned to Concord, and then to Cambridge, in Octo- 
ber, 1774. Up to that time the District had united with 
Iladley, South Hadley and Granby in the exercise of this 
privilege. The reason was this: About the year 1753 
the government of Great Britain became jealous of the 
increasing power of the representative feature of the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony. The Colonial Governor was therefore 
instructed to give his assent to the incorporation of no 
new towns, unless a restraint should be placed, in each 
case, upon the power of sending representatives. Hence 
the system of districts, which conferred all the functions 
of towns, except this one of electing representatives. 
By a general law of 1786, all districts incorporated prior ' 
to January 1st, 1777, were declared towns, and Araheist 
was included in that number. Still, from the opening of 
the Revolutionary contest in 1774, this vicinage exercised, 
unchallenged, the privileges and influence of a town, 
and assumed the title in 1776, all in violation, probably, 
of this restriction by the Crown. 

This incident of ministerial jealousy illustrates the im- 
poi-tant place which the town occupied in the New Eng- 
land polity. It has been styled " the nucleus of our polite 
ical power." Hildreth says: "Each town constituted, in 
fact, a little republic, almost complete in itself" But in 
the West and South the primal unit has generally been 
the county. There every town is a village with its mayor 
or president, and its aldermen, who administer its govern- 
ment. The origin of the distinction was ecclesiastical. 
New England, which was purely Congregational in relig- 
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ious polity, was also, by necessary analogy, purely demo- 
cratic in her civil goverament; while in other parts of the 
country, prevailing Episcopal or Presbyterian ideas im- 
pressed themselves upon civil affairs, and appeared in the 
political structure of the colonies. Hence in New Eng- 
land, when the Revolution came on, tiie towns exercised 
almost exclusive influence in determining the policy of the 
Colonial governments. The Legislatures were constantly 
appealing to the towns for instructions, for supplies, and 
for men. It was a town meeting held in the Old South 
meeting-house at Boston, on the 16th of Dece'inber, 1774, 
whicli adjourned to Griffin's wharf, destroyed the tea, and 
precipitated the conflict with England. In those days it 
used to be said that Massachusetts was governed in town 
meetings. These at length became so frequent in Boston, 
and so important in their influence, that the Colonial Gov- 
ernor prohibited the calling of any more. But this official 
soon found that his prohibition was useless. The meet- 
ings still continued, and upon inquiry it turned out that 
each was simply a new adjournment of an original town 
meeting, which had been duly called some time prior to 
his order. Thus Boston maintained a perpetual town 
meeting for many months. Our fathers understood and 
valued, as their truest safeguard, this fundamental feature 
of their free system. We, also, must ever cherish it. We 
must not forget nor neglect these assemblies of freemen, 
where the interests of every man, however humble, find 
full and fair hearing, and where free discussion furnishes 
the surest shield for liberty and law. 
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The part taken by our town in the French and Indian 
wars was so connected with that of Hadley, that a fair 
division of credit is not easy. The following Amherst 
men were out in the campaign of 1747-8: Ens. Solomon 
Boltwood, Sergt. Solomon Keyes, Corp. William Monta- 
gue, Corp. Joseph Hawley, Timothy Nash, Joseph Clary, 
Anson Smith, Pelatiah Smith, Hezekiah Belding, Samuel 
Ingram, David Nash, William Boltwood, Jona. Dickinson, 
Eleazar Mattoon, Gideon Parsons, Reuben Smith, Joseph 
Kellogg, Eleazar Nash, Josiah Chauncey, Joseph Alexan- 
der, Ebenezer Dickinson, Ebenezer Kellogg, John Ingram, 
Stephen Smith. 

The records of the last Indian war, 1754-1763, are 
more complete of enlisted and drafted men. Amherst 
sent sixty-four to the different campaigns. Of these, five 
died in the service or of disease contracted in camp, viz : 
Samuel Hawley and his son, Elijah, Isaac Ward, Jr., Ben- 
jamin Harwood and Micali Guilford. Lieut. Jonathan 
Dickinson and his company, comprising sixteen Amherst 
men, were ordered out " to defend the Western Frontiers 
when Fort William Henry was beseiged in 1757." Sergt. 
Reuben Dickinson, (who became the noted Captain in the 
Revolution) with five Amherst men, was in Capt. Moses 
Porter's company, in the Crown Point expedition of 
1755, and wa-s out in the " Bloody Morning Scout " of 
September 8th of that year, under Col. Ephraim Williams, 
who fcU that day, and from whom the sister College in 
Berkshire derives its name. Samuel Hawley, his son, and 
three others enlisted in Capt. Nathaniel Dwight's company, 
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and were engaged in the same expedition. At the end of 
the campaign in December, Sergt. Dickinson and a squad 
of men returned home through the woods, rather than wait 
for transportation by the traveled way. Thus these 
young men were training, in hardships and battles, for 
the more important duties they were soon to assume in 
the war of the Revolution. 

A number of the leading men of Amherst were un- 
friendly to tlie Revolution, notable among whom were 
Mr. Parsons, the minister, and Esquire Chauncey. Judd 
names about a dozen of the leading men who were tories. 
Mr. Parsons' influence was probably the most efficient 
cause in producing this result. His intimate friend. Rev. 
Aaron Hill of Shutesbury, was also a zealous loyalist, and 
used to give such offense to the people here, by the ex- 
pression of unpatriotic views when he exchanged with 
Mr. Parsons, that they finally voted in town meeting that ^ 
he should l)e prohibited the Amherst pulpit. The tradi- 
tion is that sometimes, during the interval of divine wor- 
sliip on Sunday, whigs and tories waged such a war of 
words that they quite broke up the afternoon meeting. 

It is quite possible that the public sentiment of New 
England was too severe upon the tories of the Revolution. 
Most of them were men of mature years, of conservative 
views, of substantial property, and of considerable stand- 
ing and influence in the communities where they lived. 
They were generally men who had most at stake in the 
contest, who had most to lose in a disturbed state of pub- 
lic afiairs, little to gain by any change, and upon whom, 
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in ease of failure, the vengeance of the crown was 
likely fir«t to fall. It is not strange that such men 
hesitated too long before committing themselves and 
their possessions to the cause of independence. Still, 
the great majority of the people of Amherst were earnest 
in the cause of liberty. The patriot leaders were mostly 
young men. Foremost among them in the ardor with 
which he devoted himself to the popular cause, was Nath- 
aniel Dickinson, Jr., who, with the minister's son, David 
Parsons, Jr., afterwards second minister of the town, was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1771. These were the 
first natives of Amherst who went to college, and, so far 
as I can learn, the only natives of the town who were grad- 
uated at Harvard, except Ebenezer Boltwood, who was two 
years their junior at that institution. Mr. Dickinson was 
a noted character in his day, and many traditions of his 
eccentric character and earnest temper are preserved 
among his numerous descendants. Upon his graduation 
from College he was indentured to Maj. Hawley of North- 
ampton, for three years, according to the wholesome re- 
quirement of that period, to study the law; and in 1774, 
when the time of that service expired, the young lawyer, 
then twenty-four years old, burned to exert every ' 
energy of youth and high talent in behalf of the liber- 
ties of his country. He was at once chosen delegate 
of this town to the first provincial Congress ; again, to 
the second which met at Cambridge in February, 177-') ; 
and still again to the third, which met at Watertown in 
May of the same year. He was likewise Kepresenta- 
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five to the General Court in 1778, 1780 and 1783. 
Once when the tory minister, Mr. Paisons, was compelled 
to read from the pulpit a proclamation issued by author- 
ity of the new government, he added to the usual formal 
conclusion "God save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts," the following expression of his own views, "Bid I 
say, God save the E^tig." The impulsive and patriotic 
young whig lawyer could not endure such an insult from 
the tory parson. He sprang to his feet in his pew, 
and in excited tones cried out, " / say you are 

a rascal" prefacing the epithet with an expleti^'e 

which was thought by those who heard it to be far 
more emphatic than pious. Mr. Dickinson was most 
active upon the several town committees of corres- 
pondence, was the author of a large part of the Revolu- 
tionary papers of the town, some of which are stUl pre- 
served, was moderator at town meetings, town clerk and 
treasurer, selectman, assessor, and he gave a large part of 
his time to public business. In 1781 he was appointed 
Justice of the Peace by Governor Hancock,* after which 
he was commonly known as "Squire Nat." He was 
much occupied in the trial of inferior causes, and with the 
performance of other magisterial duties, which in those 
days attached to the office which he held. He died in 
1802, at the age of 52 years. 

Ebenezer Mattoon, Jr., — better knoAvn as Gen. Mat- 
toon — many here will remember ; for he died at an 
advanced age in 1843. He was another of the ardent 
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young Wliigs of Amherst. He Wiis graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1776, and was for many years Representative 
and Senator in the Legislature; afterwards member of 
Congi-ess, Sheriff of Hampshire county and Adjutant 
General of the State. He was, on the whole, the most 
distinguished public man — native of the town — who has 
resided in Amherst. He, also, was only twenty-four years 
of age when he became a representative, in 1781, and 
his gi'eat influence contributed in a marked degree towai'ds 
keeping Amherst on the right side in the Revolutionary 
sti-uggle. 

In Januaiy, 1774, Amherst appointed as its committee 
of correspondence Moses Dickinson, Reuben Dickinson, 
Jacob McDaniels, Nathaniel Dickinson, Jr., and Joseph 
Williams, and in March the committee reported to the 
town their draft of a reply to the Boston committee, 
which was accepted by vote and ordered to be recorded. 
The document is vigorous and animated in style, and 
highly patriotic in its tone. The original is still carefully 
preserved by your esteemed town clerk, Mr. Carter. It 
is a graphic expression of the excitement and alarm which 
pervaded the public mind at the period of which I speak, 
and illustrates how thoroughly the town of Amherst com- 
mitted herself to the popular cause. 

In 1775 it was voted that when the constables for 1774 
have collected the province tax for that year, they shall 
pay the same to a committee of five persons, consisting of 
Joseph Eastman, Nathaniel Dickinson, Jr., Ebenezer Bolt- 
wood, Simeon Clai'k and Moses Dickinson, who shall pay 
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the same to Henry Gardner of Stow, instead of Harrison 
Gray of Boston. In tiiis manner the colonial tax was 
diverted from the royal to the provincial treasurer. 

In 1776, two toiies were sent to Northampton jail, — 
one as " notoriously inimical to Ameiican liberty;" the 
otlior because he was " an enemy to, and acted in opposi- 
tion to, the just rights and privileges of America." Their 
names I do not know. 

In 1773, Gov. Hutchinson had commissioned Josiah 
Chauncey Captain, John Field Lieutenant, and John 
Nash Ensign, of the Amherst militia. At a meeting of 
officers in Northampton, in November, 1774, these three 
men renounced in writing aU authority under the Hutch- 
inson commissions, and subsequently repeated the dis- 
claimer at Amherst. But the Whigs were suspicious of 
Chauncey, and required him to " burn all the commissions 
he had ever received from the king." Tradition says this 
ceremony took place, with some display, under a tree. 

On the 13th of June, 1776, in response to a request 
sent by the General Assembly of Massachusetts to all the 
towns, for an expression upon the expediency of a Declara- 
tion of Independence, Amherst voted as follows : " That 
should the Honorable Congress, for the safety of the Uni- 
ted Colonies in America, declare them independent of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, we, the inhabitants of the town 
of Amhei-st, solemnly engage, with our lives and fortunes, 
to support them in the measure ; and that this Resolve 
be transmitted to our Representative in General Assem- 
bly, as instructions "t-o him." Thus spoke the good town. 
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We may well take pride, to-diiy, that our sires were brave 
enough to say that, and to stand by it too, through the 
discouragements and disasters with which the history of 
the Revolutionary war was crowded. 

It was customary in this town in Revolutionary times, 
to confine the tories to the limits of their own farms, to 
keep a strict watch upon their movements, and to allow 
them to leave their homes only to allend meeting on Sun- 
day. Two of those who were under this espionage were 
Isaac Chauncey and Lieut. Robert Boltwood. Both hud 
gone to Connecticut, the former in defiance of his parole, 1 he 
latter on the plea of ill health, and both were wanted 
back. The Amhersl Committee of Safety therefore took 
the matter in hand, as appears by the following circular : 
"In Committee op 8afjetv. 

Amheest, Mass., August 26, 1776. 

Whereas Lsaac Chauncey of said Amherst, convicted of 
being notoriously inimical to the American states, and 
confined within certain limits, hath in defiance nf author- 
ity, disregarded the injunctions laid on him,'an(.l clandes- 
tinely departed ( 'tis supposed) to some part of Connecti- 
cut, on no good design; this is therefore to desire the 
good people of that state or of other states where he may 
be found, to secure him in such manner that he may not 
have it in his power to injure America. 

Also, whereas Lieut. Robert Boltwood of said Amherst. 
convicted and confined as aforesaid, having obtained lib- 
erty to journey to New Haven on account of his health, 
hath absented himself much longer than was expected ; 
it is therefore desired that he may be carefully inspected 
where he is, or he sent to his own home. 

Per order. Nathaniel Dickinson, Jb." 
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Whether the refugees were brought back, or came back 
voluntarily, we are not told. Perhaps these were the 
" two Amherst tories " who went to Northampton jail. 

In 1777 it was voted that the conduct of Rev. David 
Parsons " is not friendly in regard to the common cause, 
and that a committee notify him of this vote." Two of 
his deacons were named for the service, but what was the 
etiect of their call upon him history has not recorded. It 
is to be presumed, however, from the temper of the times, 
that both sides had something to say, and that the par- 
ties had a pretty frank and plain interchange of views, 
for the sturdy old parson was no craven. 

In 1778 the town voted that "persons not owning 
Independence on the Crown of Great Britain, agreeably 
lo the Declaration of Congress, shall not vote." " 

From the Muster Rolls, and other records in the State 
Archives at Boston, a pretty full account can be gathered 
of the part taken by the Amherst Militia, in the different 
campaigns from 1775 to 1782.* My time will allow of 
only a brief summary. A company of Minute Men had 
been organized in the fall of 1774, composed of soldiers 
from Amherst, Shutesbury and Leverett, under command 
of Capt. Reuben Dickinson of Amherst. The news of the 
battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775, reached this town 
about noon on the 20th, and Capt. Dickinson and his 
company appear to have started before night for the scene 
of the conflict. The total number of the company was 

•XJiffc ptpert, and many olheri of Brest hlatoricsl value reUlmg to Amlitrsl, hs.te beta 
copied for tlie smlior b/ Rev. J. II. Temple of FjBinidghaiii, wfU kiiowii u' sn aocatale 
hislorlHi. They «e depoaLled, for the benefit of ilie tuiiire writ*r, ip ihe Library of 
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sixty ; twenty-eight from Amherst, twenty from Shutes- 
buiy and twelve from Leverett. The first Lieutenant 
was Zaccheus Crocker, and the first Sergeant, Daniel 
Shays, afterwards the noted rebel leader in "Shays' Re- 
bellion," were both from Shutesbury. The Amherst men 
were fis follows : Capt. Reuben Dickinson, 2d Lieut. Joseph 
Dickinson, Sergt. Ezra Rood, Corp. Ebenezer Eastman, 
Corp. Adam Rice, Samuel Buckman, Luke Coffin, Reuben 
Dickinson, Jr., John Dickinson, Waitstill Dickinson, Aza- 
riah Dickinson, Ebenezer Dickinson, Elihu Dickinson, 
John Eastman, Timothy Green, John Hodden, John In- 
gi'am, Ebenezer Kellogg, Ebenezer Mattoon, Sr., Thomas 
Aloiton, Clement Marshall, Eldad Moody, William May, 
Stephen Smith, Martin Smith, Reuben Smith, Simeon 
Smitli, Ambrose Williams. The company was in service 
as Minute Men eleven days ; though many of them were 
retained sixteen, twenty-one and thirty-eight days. 
April 30th, Capt. Dickinson organized a new company 
enlisted for eight months. Zaccheus Crocker held his 
place as Lieutenant, and Daniel Sliays was promoted 
to ensign. Nine of the Amherst Minute Men re-enlisted, 
and, in addition, the following joined the company : 
Benjamin Buckman, Elijah Baker, Giles Church, Selah 
Dickinson, David Pettis, Csesar Pratt, Daniel Ralef, 
Levi Smith, James Shay. The remainder of re-enlist- 
ments and enlistments, were mostly from Shutesbury and 
Leverett. This company, sixty strong, was attached to 
Col. Ruggles Woodbridge's regiment, and was the only 
full company it contained. Nearly all of Capt. Dickin- 
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son's men were in the battle of Bunker Hill, June ITth. 
Before the battle, the company had headquarters at IIai> 
vard College ; after that, it was stationed at E*rospect Hill 
and Lechmere Point. Nine of the Amherst Minute Men 
re-enlisled for eight months on the 30th of April. Theiv 
names were Reuben Dickinson, (Captain), Adam Rice, 
(Corporal). Samuel Buckman, Luke CofBn, John Dickin- 
son, Azariiih Dickinson, Elihu Dickinson, Ebenezer Kel- 
logg, Ambrose Williams. The late Squire John Dickinson 
of East Amherst, who died in 1850, was the last survivor of 
this company. His picture is before you. Lieut. James 
Hendrick, Moses Dickinson and Simon Fobes, all of 
this town, were in the train of artillery attached to Col. 
Woodbridge's regiment. Thirteen Amherst men enlisted 
in Capt. Noadiah Leonard's company, Col. Woodbridge's 
regiment, for the eight months campaign of 1775, viz: 
Ensign Samuel Gould, Sergt. Moses Cook, Corp. Samuel 
Field, Moses Hastings, Simei'n Pomeroy, John Billings, 
Abner Nash, EHias Smith, Isaac Goodale, Gideon Hen- 
derson, Ebenezer I'ield, Anios Nash, Samuel Church. 
This makes a total of fifty-three men from Amherst 
in service in 1775. 

Under the call for troops to supply the place of the eight 
months' men, whose term expired Dec. 31st, 1775, Lieut. 
James Hendrick, promoted to be Captain, raised a com- 
pany of sixty men from Amherst, Hadley, South Iladley 
and Granby, who reported at Charlestown, Jan. 13th, 1776. 
It contained twenty Amherst names. Under the call of 
June 25th, Capt. Reuben Dickinson enlisted a company of 
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sixty-eight men from Amherst and the surrounding towns 
for the expedition to Ticonderoga, and was out from July 
16tl), 1776, to March 1st, 1777. The names of twenty- 
four Amherst men appear on the roll. Under the call of 
June 19th for troops to defend Boston, eight Amherst 
men joined Capt. Oliver Lyman's compan}' and were sta- 
tioned at Dorchester from August 12th, 1776, to March 
31st, 1777. The names of fifty-four Amherst soldiers 
appear on the rolls for 1776, one of whom, Ebenezer 
Kellogg, died November 22d. 

Next to 1775, the year 1777 was longest remembered, 
and spoken of with pride by the officers and men who 
took paiii in its campaigns. These included the battle of 
Bennington, and the surrend,er of Burgoyne, and consti- 
tuted the turning point of New England enthusiasm. 
Under the call issued in January for three years' men, 
our town enlisted Willis Coy, Reuben Dickinson, John 
Fox, Jr., (fifer), Samuel Gould, (killed), David Pettis, 
Joseph Young (who re-enlisted in 1780 for three years), 
Noadiah Lewis, (enlisted "during the war,") James 
Trumble, Samuel Brown, John Johnson and Jonathan 
Battis. Some were paid $20, others $50 bounty. Of 
the troops called for in May "to re-enforce the Northern 
Army," for two months, sixteen of our men went with 
Capt. John Thompson's company, in Col. Leonard's regi- 
ment. Capt. Eli Parker of Amherst, and his company 
of sixty-four, mostly our townsmen, were in the same regi- 
ment, and Lieut. Jonathan Dickinson with three Amherst 
men joined Capt. Jeremiah Ballard's company in Col, 
David Wells' regiment, in the same campaign. Capt. 
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Reuben Dickinson, after staying at home four months, 
went with his company in Col. Elisha Porter's regiment, 
in July, and was stationed at Moses Creek. Six Amtierst 
men started "for the relief of Bennington" in August, 
"carrying their own baggage;" and at the same date, 
Lieut. Noah Dickinson and twenty men " marched on an 
alann to New Providence." Under the call of August 
Sth for one-sixth part of the mUitia to re-enforce the army, 
Lieut. Jonathan Dickinson and three men marched, Aug. 
14th, with Capt. Moses Harvey's company. Capt. Sam- 
uel Cook and forty-three Amherst men departed August 
1 7th ; and immediately after his return from Moses 
Creek, Capt. Reuben Dickinson and his company marched 
for Stillwater. Capt. Dickinson returned October 24th ; 
Lieut. Dickinson November 29th; and Capt. Cook Decem- 
ber 7th; all were in the army under General Gates; 
all took a more or less active part in the battles 
of October 7th and 11th, and all were present at the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, October 17th. The exact number of 
our men who were in the service this year is not known, 
but it could not have been less than one hundred and 
twenty-four. Ebenezer Mattoon, Jr., commenced his mil- 
itary career at this time ; first as a private in Capt. Thomp- 
son's company, and afterwards as First Lieutenant in Capt. 
Samuel Cook's company. He was in the battle of Bemis 
Heights, October 7th. 

January 1st, 1778, Lieut. Ebenezer Mattoon, Jr., and 
others, joined Capt. Joshua Parker's company, Col. Nathan- 
iel Wade's regiment, for twelve months' service in Rhode 
Island. In May, Capt. Eli Parker enlisted six men for 
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eight months' service in the Contiiienttil Army, ami four 
men joined Capt. Abner Pomeroy's company for a, like 
term.^ la June, six men were drafted for nine months' , 
service, am? were ordered to leport at Fishkill, July 8th ; 
and nine others voluutmily enlisted. 

Most of the men called out in 1779 were for service in 
Rhode Island and at New London. Capt. Elijah Dwight's 
company was iit the latter place in the summer, with 
Lieut. Luke Coffin and nineteen Amherst soldiers. Four 
Amherst men enlisted in Capt. Moses Montague's company, 
October 1st, and four were in Capt. Joshua Woodbridge's 
company of new levies in December. 

In 1780 and 1781, six men were drafted, and twenty- 
eight men enlisted from Amherst. Most of them were 
young mea from sixteen to twenfy-one years old. The 
companies to which they were attached were stationed at 
West ifoint and Horse Neck. The list of the " Ljist Three 
Years' Men," called for December 2, 1780, has not been 
found. 

1 have dwelt thus upon details, because little of our 
local history in the llevolutionary period has been pre- 
served in accessible form, Tlie names of the patriots of 
1776 must not be lost. If the men who died in the War 
of the llebellion are entitled to have their meinories pre- 
served in enduring granite, surely they are worthy of 
equal remembrance who fell in the War of the Revolu- 
tion. Let the lists stand side hy side — rolls of equal 
honor — upon the monument which Amherst shall some- 
time build to her sons who He " dead on the field of honor." 
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But it is time to draw these discursive reminiscences 
and reflections to a close, I must leave it for another 
hand to sketch the history of our town since the period of 
the Revolution. Such a future as that of which Amherst 
has promi.se, deserves that all the important facts of her 
entire history should be gathered and preserved by some 
one who has ample time and capacity for such work. 
When your summons to perform the service I am now 
rendering reached me twenty days ago, my cooler judg- 
ment would have responded no; but my heart said yes. 
"Nothing is impossible here," shouted Mr, Webster at 
Bunker Ilill, on the day of his great oration there, to the 
throng who said they could not tall back. So I thought 
nothing should be deemed impossible by me on Indepen- 
dence Day, 1876, Such time as I have been able to snatch 
from engrossing duties, and such strength as I have had, 
has been cheerfully given to this pleasurable duty. Surely 
the old town has a right to the service of every son on a 
day like this. The charm that lingers on the hill-tops, 
and nestles in the valleys of Amherst, is not lost by any 
of her eliildren, however wide their dispersion. Lapse of 
years has not dimmed this charm, nor have other scenes 
eclipsed it. Hundreds of hearls far away unite with us 
in the commemorations of this hour, through those invisi- 
ble and mystic mental currents which make the absent 
present with us. For them, na less than for ourselves, 
we salute these ancient homesteads, and pay grateful 
homage to the mother of us all. 

The misty hills, with which we are encircled, return 
their welcome to our shouts of greeting; the deep 
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woods murmur their salutations; the dancing watei-s in 
the mountain brooks offer tuneful music for this day of 
jubilee; and the ripening harvests on hundreds of 
waving fields bow in honor of the passing century. 

"Od thy Cftlm joys, with what delight I dream. 
Thou dear greeo valley of my native etream." 

But what shall the next century be ? Will the orator 
at the second centennial be able to say that America still 
sustains a people who love virtue, who honor God, and 
who cherish the free institutions bequeathed by our 
fathers. God grant it may be so, and that the twentieth 
century to which Macaulay doubtingly appealed for the 
trial of America, may vindicate the hopes of the patriots 
who fought the battles of Independence, and secured our 
liberties through many perils anij great trials. 
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Ephraim KellDgg. 
Ebenezer Hattuon. 
Elijah Baker. 
Joseph E as [man. 
Ebenezer Dickinson, 3d. 
Joseph Church. 
Bbenezer Dickinion. 
Neheniiah Strong. 
Samuel Gould- 
Isaac Gonijale. 
Martin Smith. 
David Blodgett. 
Daniel Kellogg. 
Jonathan Dickinson. 
Jonathan Dickinson, Jr. 
Nathan Dickinson. 
John Morton. 
Thomas Morton. 
Gideon Dickinson. 
Hezukiah Beldin. 
Beuben Dickinson. 
Gideon Dickinson Jr. 
Moses Hftwley. 
John Hoddin. 
Elijah Morton. 
Simeon Dickinson. 
Ebenezer Kellogg. 
Ebenezet Eastman. 
Joseph Eastman, Jr. 
Thomaa Sumner. 
Ezra Hood. 
David Dickinson. 
Ebenezer Marsh 
John T0I17. 
Jeremiah Hubbard. 
Solomon Bo It wood. 
Mr. Simeon Strong. 
Doctor Setli Colman. 
Thomas Bascum. 
Joseph Bovles. 
Stephen Smith. 
John Kash, Jr. 
Elisha Ingram. 
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Aaron Mathcwi. 
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Ely Parker. 
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